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HERE is a principle which is a bar against all information, which is 
proof against all argument, and which can not fail to keep a man in 
everlasting ignorance. That principle is condemnation before investiga- 


tion.—Herbert Spencer. 
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ND there is no limit to what can be accomplished through unionism. 
Whatever limits there are now are fixed or determined by the percent- 
age of workers that accept and support unionism. 


4 ee 


HE open shop may give some Judas an opportunity to benefit selhshly, 
at the expense of the many, but only through unionism can all the em- 


ployes be benefited. 
Ty F 


HE BULLETIN issued by the company “union” in the lumber industry 

announces that “there are no company stores” in several logging 
camps. The eight-hour day is also in operation in these camps, the bulletin 
says. 

Here is another instance where the unorganized are profiting by trade 
union agitation. Organized labor established the eight-hour day and drove 
the company store out of many industries, but these gains are ignored by 
the unorganized who are lured into company “unions” by employers who 
deny them the right to bargain collectively. 


FT 


T IS a curious thing that the trader who lives by a working man’s wages, 
whose account with the working man grows with every easement of 
labor’s hours and payment, is always on the side of the big companies 
whose aim and wish is to curtail the spending powers of the workman 
and to limit the cry of his need to the bare necessities of life. Give a man 
leave to spend, and he will widen his spending. He can not stand up and 
spend on air; he must spend with some one who lives by selling or by mak- 
ing; consequently, business profits by every extension of wages and of 
leisure.—Australian Worker. 
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Michael Casey 


H E WAS in Oakland a few days ago, 
this gray-haired ruddy-faced man 
whose life is devoted to the cause of 
industrial harmony and stability. It 
is always good to have him with us, 
a wholesome influence, calm, capable, 
tolerant, a steady hand, a loyal head, 
understanding the problems of the 
employer as well as he knows the 
problems of labor, conceding the em- 
ployer his rights and standing firm 
for the rights of labor. 


Young men may lose their balance 
and become impatient with the slow 
and orderly process of evolution in 
human affairs. Young men may in- 
cline toward that break-neck haste 
which defeats its own ends. But 
Michael Casey is a sage, ripe in ex- 
perience, who knows the value of that 
rich old proverb, “Make haste 
slowly.” 

For many years, Michael Casey has 
been an effective influence for peace 
in the drayage industry on the Pa- 
cific Coast. As vice-president of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, he is welcomed in all the cities 
of the Pacific by both Labor and Capi- 
tal in the drayage industry. 

Listed in the experiences of this 
silvery-haired disciple of industrial 
stability are occasions when he was 
called in by employers to act as medi- 
ator in their own internal disputes, 
their own family affairs, not involv- 
ing Labor. 

Michael Casey has grown gray in 
the role of peacemaker. There are 
hotheads on the side of Capital as 
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well as on the side of Labor, but the 
calm presence of Michael Casey in the 
conference chamber has always had 
a soothing effect on both sides. He is 
a symbol of fair play, an advocate of 
constructive relationship in industry, 
a promoter of the sound American 
principle of collective bargaining be- 
tween employers and employees, an 
adherent of honest arbitration 
rather than that unintelligent strife 
which is so costly to both Labor and 
Capital. 

Though he travels up and down 
the Pacific Coast as a representative 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Michael Casey has been 
for many years an outstanding citi- 
zen of his home city, San Francisco. 
He has played a large part in its 
public affairs. His name is written in 
letters of gold upon the roll of honor 
of men who rendered distinguished 
service in the work of rebuilding the 
city after the catastrophe of 1906. 
As president of the Board of Public 
Works, he was retained in office under 
many administrations, each new re- 
gime considering it an honor to have 
Michael Casey with it. 

Among his friends he counts the 
foremost men in the political, com- 
mercial, industrial and financial life 
of San Francisco. 

He who has dedicated his life to 
promoting harmony among men is in- 
deed a most useful citizen. 

Michael Casey been well 
termed “the Samuel Gompers of the 
West.” 

He was an intimate friend of the 
late Samuel Gompers, who liked to 
seek counsel of men whose hair was 
white with the snow of experience. 
The snow of experience keeps a man’s 
head cool. 

Michael Casey is a grandfather 
who can look back upon the holy 
struggle of rearing a family of eight. 
Eight children, good and true, he has 
given to California, all grown up now 
and a credit to him. 

His son John, a civil engineer, 


volunteered as a private in the World 
War and came out of it a commis- 
sioned officer. 

It is the possession of men like 
Michael Casey that adds dignity and 
substance to the organized labor 
movement. We boast of him. We're 
proud of him. And we call the world 
to witness that no citizen need fear a 
movement that has a Michael Casey 
in its councils —Daily Record, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

I second the motion. Carried 
unanimously. The cruel part of the 
whole story, above, is that all the 
charges contained therein are true— 
absolutely true—and don’t make any 
mistake about it. 

Is that so? says O’Connell. Yes, 
that’s so, you—O’Connell and his 
cigarette vanish—curtain drops. But, 
to be serious, it gives the Editor a 
feeling of contentment when daily 
papers say such nice things about one 
of the salaried officers of the Inter- 
national. The Record told only just 
about one-fourth of the facts—it only 
skimmed the surface. To know the 
real worth of men like Casey (who 
are getting scarce) one must work 
with them for fifteen years, sharing 
the sorrow and sufferings, the days 
of doubt and darkness, the tense mo- 
ments when life itself seemed hardly 
worth living, as well as the joys of 
success, the triumph of settlement, 
the reaching of a better understand- 
ing, the knowledge that through your 
efforts your fellowman has been bet- 
tered in life, and that the organiza- 
tion’s banner, that once laid in the 
mire, is floating proudly in the breeze. 
Casey has done a “man’s work” in the 
great struggle of life—EKditor. 





Everybody Rides 


Mother Shipton’s prophecy, made 
in 1641, “Carriages without horses 
shall go,” has truly been fulfilled to 
all of the people of the United States, 
for there is one motor vehicle for 
every 6.4 persons, one passenger car 
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for every 7.3 persons and one motor 
truck for every 69 persons. 

Thus everybody rides. Those who 
have no car, have friends who do, and 
now and then they get an invitation 
for a ride. 

Motor vehicle registrations in the 
United States reached a total of 17,- 
591,981 at the end of 1924, according 
to an announcement from the Federal 
bureau of public roads. 

There was a net gain of 2,501,045 
cars registered last year and gross 
receipts from license fees were $225,- 
492,000. 

In view of these facts, it is little 
wonder that interurban lines are 
complaining about decreasing reve- 
nue and steam roads are removing 
local trains at such a rate as to handi- 
cap seriously the mail service of small 
communities. 

The time will come when the Gov- 
ernment will no longer be able to 
serve its postal patrons efficiently by 
dispatching mail exclusively by rail. 

It is becoming more apparent that 
first-class highways are essential to 
the life of every community and how 
to get them built well and at the low- 
west cost, for business and pleasure 
riding both, deserves the best 
thought of men in public office.— 
Rushville Republican. 





Labor a Commodity With Steel 
Trust 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has never made public the stand- 
ards used in determining whether 
wages should be increased or de- 
creased. 

Are living costs, with additions for 
the experience and skill of certain 
groups of workers, used as guiding 
principles in determining wage rates? 

From observation it would seem 
that the corporation merely follows 
the so-called law of “supply and de- 
mand.” It pays rates which in a 
market of free competition will at- 
tract men to work on its properties. 


When labor is scarce it has increased 
rates and in periods of depression it 
has decreased them.—Russell Sage 
Foundation, department of industrial 
studies. 





Unable to Initiate 


The non-union man, considered in- 
dividually, as he must necessarily be 
considered, is a nonentity—an abso- 
lute zero—as far as securing better 
conditions for himself or others is 
concerned. Because of his isolated 
individuality he is unable to initiate. 
He simply accepts what is given him 
and trusts in Providence for the fu- 
ture. The only time he gets any 
extras in life’s battle is when the 
union is on strike. Then he comes 
from somewhere — no one except 
strike-breaking agencies seems to 
know where—takes the place of the 
union man, gets the union wages and 
hours, and receives all the benefits 
the union is battling for—with his 
meals, bed and washing usually 
thrown in. He is the cause of much 
solicitude on the part of the em- 
ployer. He is surrounded by cordons 
of police to protect him, is warned 
against associating with or communi- 
cating with the strikers, and every 
protection is guaranteed him in the 
exercise of his freedom of action as 
an American citizen—particularly if 
he has been imported or secretly 
smuggled into the country. 

This lasts while the strike is on. 
When the strike is over, successful 
or not, as the case may be, the union 
man is engaged again, and the strike- 
breaker or non-union man returns to 
his level—the cheaper shop, the lower 
wages. 

Sometimes a few of them are re- 
tained as a compromise in the settle- 
ment of the strike. In that case, he 
begins to revise his views of freedom 
of action of American citizens, grad- 
ually changing from the employers’ 
view to that of the union man. If 
he becomes a radical union man it is 
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because he knows he has been used 
as the cat’s paw for labor exploita- 
tion. If he becomes a conservative 
union man, which occurs less often, 
_ it is because he has the faculty for 
rational reasoning. The balance of 
the strike-breaking crew retire to ob- 
scurity and wait for the next oppor- 
tunity to “get union wages and union 
hours without belonging to the or- 
ganization.” —Exchange. 





Boycott Employers Who Increase 
Wages 


Washington. — Leading building 
contractors and construction finan- 
ciers in the nation’s capital have com- 
bined to block wage increases. 

Any subcontractor who grants 
wage increases can not secure loans. 

Investigation by committees of the 
recent Congress revealed that the 
reason for high rents in this city is 
the pyramiding of mortgages. 

A Senate committee discovered 
that 33 apartments were mortgaged 
for an aggregate of $9,000,000 more 
than their sales price. Figures in 
other cases showed fictitious mort- 
gages encumbered property from 13 
to as high as 307 per cent above their 
sales price. 

Interest on these debts, based on 
inflated values, are paid by tenants 
while the owners assure the public 
that “high wages” is responsible for 
exorbitant rentals—News Letter. 





Dollar’s Purchasing Power Is Test 


To the person that can not under- 
stand that money changes, and that 
a thousand dollars today is apt to be 
very different from a thousand dol- 
lars last year, or next year, the post- 
man’s argument that he is poorer now 
than he was in 1913 seems unreason- 
able. © 

“He got $1,200 in 1913,” they say, 
“and has since been raised 50 per 
cent, getting $1,800 today. Surely 
he ought to be satisfied.” But money 


has changed in purchasing power so 
that $1,800 today is worth only 1,044 
“pre-war dollars.” 

If this is true then the postman 
really hasn’t $600 a year more than 
he had in 1913, except on paper. On 
the contrary, in actual purchasing 
power he. has $166 less. The dollar 
of today and the dollar of 1913 are 
very different in purchasing power, 
although the same in weight of gold. 
The $600 raise in terms of gold, or 
of money representing gold, is not a 
real raise. He can not eat gold, nor 
clothe and shelter himself with it. 
He must convert his gold—or his 
money—into food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. The question then becomes: 
Will his $1,800 today buy him more 
of these things now than his $1,200 
bought him in 1913?—Prof. Fisher 
of Yale. 


Bosses Have Label to Confuse 
Public 


Washington.—_A combination of 
anti-union garment manufacturers 
and former convict-labor contractors 
have organized the international as- 
sociation of garment manufacturers 
and are attempting to exploit the agi- 
tation for the trade union label and 
against prison labor. The association 
has a label with this inscription: 
“Made by free labor. I. A. G. M. 
Not by prisoners.” This label is 
placed on shirts and overalls handled 
by members of the association. 

The label is not registered and is 
not indorsed by organized labor. It 
does not bear the label of the allied 
printing trades, and it can be secured 
by any manufacturer who is permit- 
ted to make his own regulations, 
working conditions and wage stand- 
ards. 

“There is nothing to prevent mem- 
bers of the association from buying 
prison-made goods and attaching 
their label thereto,” said John J. Man- 
ning, secretary-treasurer of the 
union label trades department, A. F. 
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of L. “This label,” Mr. Manning 
continued, “is a recognition of the 
power of our agitation for the bona 
fide trade union label, which stands 
for collective bargaining and working 
conditions that the trade union move- 
ment has established. 

“As the demand for the union label 
becomes more insistent, fake labels 
may bewilder and confuse consumers. 
In the present case, organized work- 
ers and sympathizers should see that 
the label of the United Garment 
Workers of America is on shirts and 
overalls.”—News Letter. 





Among Ourselves 


The Seamen’s Journal says: 
“When the question is asked, ‘Who 
are the real enemies of our Union?’ 
it is generally answered by saying, 
the ‘organized employers.’ But is this 
a correct answer when we apply logi- 
cal reasoning to the subject? 

“The simplest analysis should con- 
vince us that it is not the organized 
employer whom the organized work- 
ers have to fear when endeavoring to 
better their economic conditions. 
Fear and apprehension is always 
justified, however, when there are 
any number of workers who remain 
unorganized and refuse to join the 
organization of their trade. 

“Who permits himself to be used 
as a weapon to defeat every’ move- 
ment of the organized workers to in- 
crease wages and improve working 
conditions? Is it not the non-union 
worker, who is knowingly or un- 
knowingly assisting the organized 
employers, and therefore is directly 
responsible for the organized work- 
ers’ inability to obtain better wages 
and working conditions? 

“No, the organized employers are 
not the worst enemies of labor. The 
real enemies of labor are the men 
who have failed to join hands with 
their fellow organized workers and 
through united action assist them to 
better their economic conditions. 


“The workers, who do not belong to 
their trade union are largely to blame 
for the low wages paid and the long 
workday; in fact, they are respon- 
sible for all the wrongs and injustices 
perpetrated upon the workers by the 
organized employers, because by 
their indifference they help the or- 
ganized employers to impose their 
will upon all the workers.” 





Greater Production With Fewer 
W orkers 


New York.--Last year’s output of 
109 industries in this country in- 
creased 52 per cent over 1921, while 
the number of wage workers in- 
creased 32 per cent. This statement 
is included in estimates issued by the 
National City Bank and are based on 
an analysis of the 1923 census re- 
turns. 

On the returns of these 109 indus- 
tries it is estimated that manufac- 
tures turned out by the factories of 
the United States in 1923 seem likely 
to aggregate $60,000,000,000, or 214 
times as much as in 1914, 5 times as 
much as in 1900, and 10 times as 
much as in 1880.—News Letter. 


Rail Board Upheld 


Chicago.—For the second time 
Federal Judge Wilkerson, who issued 
the Daugherty injunction against 
striking shop men, has ruled that the 
railroad labor board can compel rep- 
resentatives of organized labor to ap- 
pear before it and testify. 

The court made this decision in the 
case of a general chairman who re- 
fused to appear before the board. 
The ruling is identical with a deci- 
sion against President Robertson of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, who declined to appear before 
the board. 

The workers’ representatives de- 
clare the board is partial to the rail- 
roads. They will appeal the Wilker- 
son decision. 











EDITORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Do NOT FORGET that the convention of the International Union takes 
place in Seattle, Washington, on the second Monday in September. Cre- 
dentials will be sent out from the International Office about July 1st and 
they will be on the average membership of each local union for five years. 
Begin your preparations at once and be sure to send a delegate. 

Rates known as tourist rates may be obtained for the round trip, and 
one may perhaps take in a trip to San Francisco and Los Angeles for a 
little more than the regular fare to Seattle and return. Under the tourist 
rate, which means that delegates would have to be back to the point from 
which they started by November Ist, I believe the delegates can obtain a 
rate for round trip of one fare and a half. This will mean quite a substan- 
tial saving. 

At any rate, in view of the fact that the International holds a conven- 
tion only once every five years, it is the duty of every local union to send 
its full representation to that convention so that they may help make the 
laws that govern the International Union, and its membership, for the en- 
suing term. It should not be considered as a pleasure trip, although we 
believe that a great deal of pleasure may be obtained from the trip, and 
each local union should select its best men; men who understand the organ- 
ization and can aid and assist the International Officers in the formation 
of policies to protect and govern our organization until the succeeding con- 
vention. 

No set of officers can or should be expected to carry on the great work 
of the organization without the co-operation and assistance of the rank and 
file. Do not say that you can not afford to send a delegate. Understand 
that the increase in wages which you have received in the past five or ten 
years is much more than the cost of sending a delegate to the convention 
once every five years, and our locals are only asked to send a delegate to 
the convention once every five years. The local per capita to the Interna- 
tional is very low; the local retains in its treasury most of the dues and 
if the local has not been able to set aside an amount sufficient to send a 
representative to the International Convention, it must be because the dues 
are too low or the money has been squandered in some other way, and the 
local should immediately make provision to raise the dues or levy «an 
assessment so that it will be represented at this all-important convention, 
not for the sake of the officers of the International Union but for the sake 
of the welfare of the membership in years to come. If laws are enacted 
which are not satisfactory to your local, if you did not send a representa- 
tive you have no kick coming, because the laws enacted are the action of 
the majority in the convention, and all locals are expected to obey those 
laws or else get out of the International and the American Federation of 
Labor. Do not misunderstand this statement. We dislike losing even one 
member, so you can realize how much more we should dislike losing a 
local union, but local unions that do not respect and obey the laws of our 
organization are not invited to remain in affiliation with the International. 
It is just the same in the local union; if a member does not wish to live 
up to the laws enacted by a majority of the membership or live strictly to 
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the rules obtaining in the wage scale, then that member should be disci- 
plined, even to the extent of expulsion. 

There is no institution or organization that can function for very 
long unless its fundamental laws are observed. 

This is true of every department of our Government, both state and 
national. It is also true of every political organization and it is absolutely 
true as regards the Church. It is also true that the governing bodies of 
our Army and Navy must have discipline and strict observance of their 
laws, otherwise it would be absolutely useless for them to endeavor to 
maintain an Army or Navy because an undisciplined army would be good 
for nothing should our country be attacked. 

We shall therefore expect and trust that you will make every effort 
possible to see that your organization is represented at the International 
Convention in September. 


vr rT 


1 HERE IS no greater danger to the safety of a household than dissension 
amongst the members of that household, and the same is true of the Labor 
Movement; as soon as dissension obtains amongst the rank and file the 
end of that organization is very near. The usefulness and strength of 
any organization depends upon the harmony and unity prevailing within. 

It is true that honest disagreements and slight misunderstandings 
are bound to creep into every gathering of men and women, but those 
misunderstandings should be dealt with in a moderate and conservative 
manner, and wherever the majority has decided to adopt a certain policy 
the minority should observe the decision. 

Nothing is more displeasing or disgusting to a real trade unionist 
than to find some member out on the street knocking the majority action 
of the union, especially when he had an opportunity of being present and 
voicing his sentiments. However, even if he was present at the meeting 
and put up an argument against the action of the union, upon being de- 
feated he is then in duty bound to observe the decision and live up to the 
action of.the majority. There is no man as high in my estimation as the 
man who makes a fight, but if defeated gracefully submits to the action 
of the majority. The world admires the fellow who falls and has strength 
enough to pick himself up again. And so it should be with the loser in 
any game; he should not become discouraged at his first fall, because if he 
does he is a weakling. It takes strength to fight against adversity and 
loss. Nearly every successful man or employer in our country today has 
at some time in, his life met with defeat, but he had the courage to hold 
up under said defeat and fight the battle until he won. 

A union that goes on strike, although it may not win at the time, 
does not always lose, because no strike was ever lost where the strike 
was for justice for the men, and where they were fighting for an honest 
cause, and even though they seemed defeated in the conflict, that conflict 
usually leaves a pain in the heart of the employer which he cannot soon 
forget, and usually after that he will do all that is possible to avert a. 
strike or avoid going through what he did before. 

It is not good for any one to encourage a conflict, fight or strife, and 
the nation or gathering of men or women, organizations or institutions, 
that seek fight or that are looking for unjust or unnecessary conquest 
usually meet with defeat. One has only to point to Germany, which 
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in 1914 was one of the greatest industrial nations of the world, also 
having built up the strongest war machine, which was pampered and 
stimulated by the Kaiser; that country was burning up for a conflict with 
some one. It came at last, and weaker nations were crushed by that 
strong, powerful war giant. However, as the war continued the weaker 
nations gathered strength, other nations came into the conflict, and you 
and I know the result—Germany was dismembered and those who were 
responsible for the conflict, who brought on the fight, were practically 
eliminated, many of them today living in exile. 

The same is true in the case of other institutions. The local union 
that is always ready to throw its hat into the ring, looking for a fight 
or scrap over a small technical point, the local that is unwilling to be 
reasonable and patient, will eventually meet with disaster. To a certain 
extent, a labor union official needs to use as much diplomacy and tact in 
handling the affairs of his organization and in meeting the employers as 
does a government official in hand'ing the important problems of state. 

We should not always blame the employers and consider them wrong 
because they sometimes can see only their side of the question and can 
not see our side as we see it, and if in their ignorance and bitterness, aris- 
ing from intolerance, they can not see our point of view they are as much 
justified in their position as we are in refusing to see only one side of the 
question involved—our side. The set of men today who are chosen as 
officers of local unions who fail to use their heads in handling the affairs 
of the local and looking out for the welfare of the membership, are bound 
to get into a scrap or into a hole which may mean the extermination of 
the organization, and where this happens only the membership of that 
organization will suffer—for years to come. 

In these days of conflicting ideas, when stories are circulated and the 
statements made by an individual are distorted in an endeavor to create 
distrust between friends; when men are set against each other by agents 
who have not the best interest of the organization, or the community, at 
heart, it requires skill and tact and brains and careful handling of affairs, 
as well as extreme patience, in order to guide the destiny of our Labor 
Movement. Therefore, my advice to you is not to gloat over your strength 
nor boast about the victories you have won in the past, but guard carefully 
what you have won, watch your every step, reason with your employers 
as long as you can and under no circumstances enter into a conflict if 
there is any possible chance of avoiding it. If, however, you have no other 
alternative, then, just as the surgeon with the operating knife in his hand 
loathes to use same but must, after all your efforts have failed to reach 
an understanding, and if you believe you can win, do,not be cowardly 
and refuse to fight. Even though you may lose, it is better to have fought 
and lost than never to have fought at all. 


TTF 


Ir LOOKS very much as if President Coolidge is not going to have things 
his own way insofar as having absolute control over the United States 
Senate. The refusal of the United States Senate to confirm Mr. Warren 
for the office of Attorney-General proves conclusively that there is still 
sufficient independence left in the members of the Senate to resent being 
led up to the mill and told what to do. No one, who understands law and 
the Constitution of the United States, can question the right of the Senate 
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in its determination to refuse to confirm a man that it believes to be 
unfit for the position of Attorney-General of the United States. 

Great honor and credit, from the people of the United States, is due 
Senator Thomas Walsh of Montana for the manner in which he conducted 
the fight against the confirmation of Mr. Warren. Walsh, himself one 
of the ablest lawyers in the State of Montana or, perhaps, in this country, 
produced a record of undisputable facts involving Mr. Warren to such an 
extent that even the Republican Senators who were desirous of sustain- 
ing the President in his appointment felt that it was absolutely impos- 
sible for them to do so, the chain of evidence being so strong. Senator 
Walsh clearly proved that not only did Mr. Warren defend the Sugar 
Trust but that he was mixed up in the trust in other ways than just 
defending it in the case which the Government had against it. 

As the writer interpreted the hearing, there was a time when proceed- 
ings were about to be brought against Warren for being guilty also of 
violations of the law in reference to the Sugar Trust in its far-reaching, 
law-defying attitude. ‘ 

Senator Reed almost redeemed himself in his stand against Mr. War- 
ren. He had fallen out with the Democratic party because of his bitter 
opposition to President Wilson, but a few more turns like his defense of 
the rights of the people in the case of the appointment of Mr. Warren may 
re-establish him in the good feelings of the people of Missouri. Senator 
Borah, a thorough leader in the Republican party, a great lawyer and one 
of the ablest orators in the United States Senate, deserves, perhaps, greater 
credit than the Democratic leaders, because he had the courage to stand 
for the rights of the people against the desires and wishes and pleadings 
of the President and the leaders within the Republican party of which 
he is a stanch member. Senator Hiram Johnson of California also deserves 
credit for his defense of the rights of the people in this particular matter. 

After the United States Senate rejected the name of Mr. Warren (and, 
by the way, the Senate has a substantial Republican majority) the Presi- 
dent again submitted his name. This was a pity, a shame, and a crime on 
the part of the President’s advisors to so humiliate him as to encourage and 
request him to submit the name of his rejected candidate again to the 
Senate for confirmation, and have the Senate reject him the second time 
by a larger majority. 

I have always said that President Coolidge is an honest man endeav- 
oring to do the right thing and I feel that the only reason he made this 
second mistake was because he was ill-advised. He has surrounded him- 
self with new men as advisers; men like Butler and Stearns, both very 
wealthy men from Massachusetts and both good, sound business men, 
respected and liked, but neither one of them has had any experience 
whatever in the political life of the nation. As far as I know, neither 
of them has ever held an elective political office until Mr. Butler was 
recently elected to the United States Senate. The old-time experienced 
leaders within the Republican party have almost all been set aside in favor 
of the newer men, as named above, and, from press reports, we understand 
that Mr. Butler insisted that President Coolidge re-submit the name of Mr. 
Warren, stating that a full measure of support was not given the appoint- 
ment by some of the Republican Senators, and President Coolidge, believ- 
ing the statement of his newly-created United States Senator, Mr. Butler 
of Massachusetts, sent the name in again. 

Again, another reason, perhaps, for President Coolidge being so de- 
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termined to have Mr. Warren appointed as Attorney-General of the United 
States, is that the wealthy corporations of the nation, or their representa- 
tives, contributed substantially to the Republican campaign fund, and there 
are at the present time many large corporations under observation by the 
. Government for violation of laws, against some of whom proceedings have 
been sought, and it means a great deal to those people, first, to have an 
investigation into their business alliances and entanglements stopped, 
and second, if investigations are made, to have as Attorney-General a man 
who will so befuddle the evidence as to have it simmer down to practi- 
cally nothing. 

The big men of the country, representing industrial and financial 
institutions, who helped in the Republican campaign and in the election 
of President Coolidge, no doubt desire that a sympathetic individual be 
appointed in this all-important office of Attorney-General. 

This, of course, is only the opinion of the writer, but doesn’t it look 
somewhat reasonable to assume that this is the situation? Otherwise, 
why should the President make such an appeal to the Senate and again 
subject himself to the humiliation of having his appointee rejected by that 
body, which has the power to confirm or reject? 

I have said that President Coolidge is an honest man, willing and 
anxious to do what is right. I have also said that President Coolidge is 
a weak man—always was a weak man from a political standpoint, never 
possessed of anything like the courage of a Roosevelt, a McKinley or a 
Wilson, to lead men, by reason and persuasion, to do that which he desires 
done. He is a quiet, unassuming, peace-loving, honest individual, but 
such men lack the faculty and power of putting things over when it comes 
to the point of placing ‘them before men with great minds. 

Summing up the entire situation, it is the first strong blow that has 
been dealt President Coolidge by a Senate with which he has to work for 
some years to come. It is not good, nor is it pleasant, to a man in his 
position to meet with this setting aside of his desires at the beginning 
of his administration. 

We trust the lesson may be helpful to him, as time goes on, and that, 
should a similar occasion arise, for the preservation of the dignity of his 
position he will endeavor to obtain the real facts from some of those who 
understand conditions as they exist. After his experience with Mr. 
Daugherty, as Attorney-General, one would think the President would be 
careful. At any rate, the masses of people of the United States have 
profited by the defeat of Warren, a full-fledged, openly-confessed friend of 
the Sugar Trust. 


TTT 


‘ 
Cuartes Dawes, Vicé-President of the United States, formerly High- 
King Keagle of the Minute Men of Illinois, began, as we expected he would, 
even before he sat in the chair of the Senate, to call every one down, 
bemoaning rules and conditions that exist, although said rules and condi- 
tions have obtained for over a century and no one can deny but that our 
country has been fairly successful.. There may be some excuse for amend- 
ing certain rules obtaining in the Senate, and they should be amended if 
some reason can be advanced, as was done by Mr. Dawes, that a change 
in tactics, as they obtain, is necessary. Surely the great statesmen of 
the past who formulated those rules must have had some very important 
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reasons for their formation and establishment. At any rate, any man 
that we know of, except Vice-President Dawes, would have pursued a 
— method in endeavoring to change such rules as were objection- 
able. 

Sitting back in their chairs, those wise old Senators—some of them 
the greatest constitutional lawyers in America, men like Senator Borah, 
Senator Hiram Johnson and Senators Walsh and Reed—must have laughed 
themselves sick, when they got away from the atmosphere of the Senate 
chamber, over the action and tactics of the man who was elected to preside 
over that great body for the coming four years. One cannot get very far 
today in the United States Senate, or any other place, by bulldog tactics, 
or trying to drive people. The old-time, stone-age method of endeavoring 
to drive men as adopted by Vice-President Dawes, immediately upon being 
inaugurated, will. not be tolerated by the men of the Senate because the 
Senators are there to protect their rights and they are going to do so; 
those men who dt a moment’s notice can give an answer to any question 
because they have read and studied the history of the world, are not 
likely to be swept off their feet by a man who does not think before giving 
vent to his feelings. 

The Senators have an opportunity of answering back; they are not 
in the same position as the trade unionists of Illinois, and throughout the 
country, when a cowardly attack is made on their organizations, as was 
done by Mr. Dawes, when he created, instituted and accepted the leading 
position in the Minute Men. 

No one, not even the humblest one of our members, needs envy Mr. 
Dawes the position that he holds as Vice-President of the United States 
during the next four years. Already the eyes of the people of this coun- 
try, and perhaps of the world, are turned on him because of the ridiculous 
position in which he placed himself when he fell asleep in his room at a 
time when his vote, as presiding officer, was needed so badly in confirming 
Mr. Warren for the position of Attorney-General. Some of the old wise- 
headed leaders in the Republican party must certainly feel embarrassed 
endeavoring to make excuses for the president of the Minute Men. 


TTT 


Tue Post Office employes are to be congratulated on their victory in hav- 
ing legislation enacted granting to all classes of postal employes an in- 
crease in wages. The postal employes have had a pretty stormy time 
endeavoring to get this just increase to which they are entitled. The bill, 
increasing their wages, had been passed by both House and Senate, but 
had been vetoed by the President. However, the postal employes did not 
become discouraged but kept driving onward and onward, creating public 
sentiment in their favor until at last the Bill was again passed by both 
legislative branches in Washington and signed by the President. 

There is no question in my mind but that those men are entitled to 
not only the increase they have obtained, which amounts to about three 
hundred dollars a year to each man, as stated by the newspapers, but they 
are entitled to much more than they received. There is also no doubt in 
the mind of any one who understands the situation but that they would 
not have been successful in this battle, which looked so discouraging for 
a time, were it not for their affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor. The fact that they were so successful, I trust, will encourage every 
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postal employe to become a member of the organization affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, because there are a few on the outside that 
should be in. 

Again, we congratulate them on their splendid victory in not only 
obtaining better wages, but also in educating the public at large as to 
the conditions under which they were working and the hardships endured 
because they were receiving wages which were not just, considering the 
responsibility of their employment. 


TTF 


A CCORDING to the information received in this office from Vice-President 
Cashal of New York the Street Carmen’s Union again helped to break a 
strike of our union bus drivers in Jersey City. It seems that the street 
car company bought over the bus line and the drivers were forced, by 
unfair tactics, to join the Street Carmen’s Union after Shey had been on 
strike and doublecrossed by a Jersey City politician who promised to give 
them recognition of their union if they would return to work. This is the 
second instance in which the Street Carmen’s Union, by underhand tactics, 
have been responsible for breaking up our local unions of bus drivers in 
the New. Jersey district. The other case was in Newark, New Jersey, 
where it has been stated by our local people, through letters and telegrams, 
that the street car men went in and took the places of the striking bus 
drivers, who were members of our union, while those men were engaged 
in a conflict for recognition of their union. 


yy 


Lasr MONTH I gave you a brief sketch of my observations in Florida 
during the few days that I visited there. At the conclusion of the business 
of the Executive Council, in company with a few other Labor men, I 
decided I would like to visit Havana for the purpose of looking into condi- 
tions in Cuba, and as a new line of steamboats had recently started, going 
from Miami, Florida, to Havana, Cuba, a distance of about two hundred 
miles by water, we made up our minds to visit there. 

The round trip, including meals and berth, with fairly clean bed, cost 
$28.00. It was the cheapest and most enjoyable transportation that I 
have had for a long time. It is true that the food served was not quite 
as good as that usually served at a first-class hotel, but it was good enough 
for any person not an extremist. 

On the trip down to Havana the boat crosses the Gulf Stream and 
the passage through there was quite rough, and the old boat, called the 
City of Seattle, formerly running between Seattle and Alaska, did not 
have sufficient ballast, consequently it rolled considerably and many aboard 
suffered a very distressed condition of the stomach. I am, however, one 
of the few not seriously affected by rough or stormy weather while on 
water. In making trips to Europe and back, in years past, I experienced 
some pretty rough going, especially off the coast of Newfoundland, and 
also in crossing from Southampton, England, to St. Milo, France, when the 
water washed over the second and third decks, but I was never very seri- 
ously affected and I could eat three meals each day. 

We got on the boat at Miami about three o’clock in the afternoon and 

we arrived in Havana next morning about ten; not so bad, the boat being 
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nearly always three or four hours late. However, traveling on water 
with a few congenial friends is quite enjoyable and I was not at all seri- 
ously inconvenienced and enjoyed my shipmates very much, among them 
Michael Casey of San Francisco, J. M. Gillespie of Boston and Thomas 
Farrell of Cincinnati. During the evening, while sitting on deck, Brother 
Casey began telling us some stories about the sharks found in those 
waters, which usually followed boats similar to the one in which we were 
traveling. After listening to the stories, Brother Farrell, who had never 
traveled much on a boat or made a trip of any consequence by water, 
became considerably worried; the stories about the sharks kept running 
through his mind even after he went to sleep, so every time the old boat 
rolled Farrell was certain there was a shark ready to grab him. However, 
he was in Havana but a short time when it did not make any difference 
to him whether there were one thousand sharks or just a few flies around 
him in the hotel. 

On arriving in Havana the revenue officers of Cuba usually delay the 
travelers somewhat when leaving the boat, but to our great surprise some 
of the labor leaders, having learned that we were coming over, were there 
to meet us and aided us in getting off and we were whisked away by 
machine down to the Royal Palm Hotel where we were taken care of at 
moderate rates. 

I want to say here that the people of Cuba are courteous and very 
fond of the Americans, very anxious to convey the idea that they are our 
friends, and that they need and want our friendship. They are also cog- 
nizant of the fact that the United States is responsible for the freedom 
they enjoy. 

It was quite warm in Cuba, close to ninety during the afternoon up 
to four o’clock, while I saw from the papers that it was on the same day 
in Chicago just five degrees above zero. Every one in Cuba was dressed in 
light, summer clothing and straw hats, while in Chicago every one was 
muffled up in overcoats, heavy shoes and gloves. The streets in the old 
part of the City of Havana are the same as are to be found in old Mexico 
and in European cities—long narrow streets with barely enough room 
for one vehicle to pass another, and the sidewalks, on each side, only about 
three feet in width. In the newer or more up-to-date part of Havana, 
they have streets and boulevards which compare quite favorably with 
those in some of the large cities in the United States. 

We received splendid treatment while in Havana and were not over- 
charged, although they have to make their money during the three months 
of winter when the city is crowded with American tourists, the same as 
in Miami, Florida, because during the other months of the year, and 
especially during the summer, there are no tourists, and the room I paid 
$6.00 a day for during the winter can be obtained for $1.00 a day during 
the summer. 

One of the things that impressed me most was the number of saloons 
or bar rooms in the city—one at every corner. There are 7,400 saloons 
in the City of Havana, which has a population of about 450,000, yet I 
can say to you honestly, that I did not see one person on the streets or 
around the hotels under the influence of liquor while I was there. It is 
true that I was not perhaps there long enough, spending only three days 
in that city, although during those three days I tried to see and learn all 
I could of the inside and outside life of that famous old Spanish city. 
There are churches everywhere, but the people of Cuba, like the people 
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of Mexico, are steadily falling away from the Catholic Church, or, as far 
as that is concerned, are falling away from all churches, and one does not 
find that fervency or religious feeling that obtained in years past. Whether 
this can be charged to enlightenment or the advancement of education, 
I can not say, but is quite noticeable in Cuba, as it is in Mexico. 

I met many of the local labor officials, who were anxious and desirous 
of extending to us all the hospitality they possibly could. They were very 
anxious to impress upon us the fact that their greatest desire is that they 
may be able some day, through the efforts of their Labor Movement, to 
reach the conditions obtaining for many of the organized workers in the 
United States. 

I visited the headquarters of the Railroad Men’s organization and 
also that of the Cigar Workers’ Union, which is perhaps one of the strong- 
est unions in Cuba, but whose membership is somewhat radical and in- 
clined to be socialistic. The cigar making industry is one of the important 
industries of Havana. The finest imported cigars are made in Havana. 
Some, of course, are made in Key West, but the great bulk of imported 
cigars are made in Havana out of the very finest kind of tobacco. I went 
through the Corona Cigar Factory, where there are about 250 men em- 
ployed and about 150 women. The cigar workers work piece work and 
average from $28.00 to $32.00 a week. They are fully organized. The 
women, organized in separate unions of tobacco workers, prepare the 
tobacco for the cigar workers. In the United States we call them tobacco 
strippers, or sorters, and they are fully organized, but their wages and 
hours are depressing. I found there old women, some of them 70 years 
of age, and young girls perhaps not more than 14, working for a wage 
varying from 75 and 80 cents a day to $1.00 and $1.25. In talking with 
one of the old women, who had worked in the industry for many years, 
she told me that she averaged $1.00 a day and worked eleven hours. The 
buildings were quite sanitary for a southern country. From this you can 
imagine what the unorganized and unskilled workers must be receiving 
in Cuba, which has self-government and which is a protectorate of the 
United States. 

It is true, of course, that the cost of living is not as high as it is in 
our country. Due to the heat, they use very little coal and do not need 
heavy woolen clothing. They live in houses facing a court yard, having 
something like a gateway arch, or entrance, and several families live 
together in these court yards. As a rule the workers have large families, 
and the only answer there is as to how they live, is that sometimes when 
the children grow up two or three of them are working, and by their 
help, in addition to what the father brings in, they are able to keep the 
family going. 

The average Cuban is quite smart and intelligent. They have, 
although it is not very exacting, a form of compulsory education, requir- 
ing children under the age of 12 years to go to school a certain number 
of days each year, but this law, as far as I could find out, is not very 
closely observed, but I hope and trust that the time will come when it 
will be observed and enforced, because I am.confident that there is nothing 
that will help the people of Cuba, and Mexico, more than an education 
which will broaden their minds to the realities of life; and in tine with 
that, I trust that the time will come when the parents of those children 
will be able to earn enough to keep their children at school until they can 
at least read and write fairly well. The curse of those southern countries, 
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and also the curse of European countries, is the lack of education, as a 
result of which great ignorance and misunderstanding obtain which quite 
often it is almost impossible to remove. 

The Cuban workers gave the officers of our Labor Movement a ban- 
quet at the Royal Palm Hotel. In behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor I spoke to our Cuban friends and endeavored to explain to them 
how desirous we are to be their friends and how we wish to be helpful 
to them. I explained to them how the legislative committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, backed by the trade union movement of our coun- 
try, was endeavoring to help Cuba to obtain the Isle of Pines, to which 
it is justly entitled. I told them that the Labor Movement in America 
was opposed to our country acquiring any territory that belonged to any 
other country, and that as we had, through the force of our movement, 
eliminated the injustice and misunderstandings that existed in Mexico, 
we hoped to be able to do the same thing for Cuba. 

The officials in Havana paid very high tribute to the American 
Labor representatives and many of the business men with whom I came 
in contact expressed the hope that the organizations of labor in Cuba 
would pattern after the organizations of labor in the United States. 

There were present at the banquet a group of about fifteen labor 
representatives, among them James Wilson and T. A. Rickert, vice-presi- 
dents of the American Federation of Labor. 

We were more than pleased with the treatment we received, espe- 
cially when it is considered that we tried to keep our visit somewhat of a 
secret, as our trip was more to obtain a few days’ rest, but somehow or 
other the Cuban workers heard of our coming, and, as stated above, they 
did all they could to make our visit a pleasant one. 

I left Havana at the end of the third day, returning back on the same 
boat, but promising the Cuban trade unionists, and myself, that some 
day I would return for a longer visit. 

The one thing that impresses me more than anything else when I 
am returning from a visit to a strange country and as I come within 
sight of the shores of the United States is, I feel greater respect, love and 
reverence for our country than I felt before, if that could be possible. 
Each time, on coming back from Europe, there was nothing that looked 
as good to me as the Statue of Liberty when coming down the harbor into 
New York City. 

They have climate and self-government in Cuba, but in conjunction 
with that they have poverty, misery, destitution and illiteracy, and the 
thought that keeps running through my mind is that in this day of ad- 
vanced civilization such a condition should not obtain. Cuba, like Mexico, 
is rich in many respects, having greater wealth than certain portions of 
our country, but, just as described above, I found a poor woman working 
eleven hours for $1.00 a day; let me say, also, she was working for Ameri- 
can capitalists who control the cigar industry in Havana, and although 
she belonged to a union there are so many unorganized in Cuba who would 
be glad of an opportunity to take her place, even for the small wage that 
she was receiving, that it was impossible for her to advance herself 
further. So the whole thing simmers down to the question of organiza- 
tion. It is not enough that we organize the few when there are thousands 
of unorganized. In answering the Cubans’ question as to how they might 
better their wages and working conditions, I had to give them the same 
answer that I give to our own people in unorganized districts—organize, 
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and keep on organizing until you are strong enough to secure the justice 
to which you are entitled. 

As I entered the headquarters of the Railroad Workers in Havana, 
I learned that they could not speak English, but among them there hap- 
pened to be a young boy who had acquired the gift of speaking English 
and he acted as interpreter. The railroad workers have been organized 
for some time and they told me, while there, that during their strike one 
of their members, a very young man, had committed the awful crime of 
shooting the President of the Railroad Company against which they were 
striking. The bullet entered the jaw of the President on one side and 
went out on the other side, shattering his teeth and seriously injuring his 
gums. This official, however, did not die and had almost entirely recovered 
at the time of my visit. The young man was tried in the courts of Havana 
and received a sentence of one year in prison. I mention this fact to show 
that even the courts of Cuba are more considerate than the courts of our 
country, because were a striker to do anything like that in our country 
he would, no doubt, be imprisoned for life. The courts of Cuba took into 
consideration the fact that this young man might not have understood 
the laws governing society and therefore committed this rash act, and 
after considering the character and nature of the crime imposed upon him 
the above-named sentence. 

I do not wish to appear as condoning this rash act, because strikes 
can not be won by shooting one or two individuals, and strikes in Cuba, 
as in the United States, must be won by the brains of men and by the 
determination of the workers to stick together and suffer until they gain 
their end, and not by the club, the bludgeon or the gun. However, when 
men and women are driven to that state of mind that they are forced to 
say to themselves there is nothing for us in this life except misery and 
poverty, we can hardly blame them when they break the laws that govern 
society. 

After spending forty-eight hours riding on the train from Miami, 
I again reached Cincinnati, in company with my associates, where we were 
greeted by many of the local officers, whom I am always pleased to meet. 
We talked over conditions confronting them, and formed our plans and 
policies as to the four or five wage scales then pending. 

The next day I returned to my office at Indianapolis to again take up 
the work where I had left off three weeks before. I give you this brief 
account, of Cuba, condensing it as much as possible because space will not 
permit of my giving an extended outline of my observations and experi- 
ences. For instance, I could tell you about visiting the famous saloon of 
Sloppey Joe, which every American visits, and where one can see charac- 
ters of every description who have come there from every part of Europe 
and the United States. I could also perhaps explain to you all the crooked 
deals I saw at the race track, which I visited, but what’s the use! When 
I visit a strange city or country I try to take in everything I possibly can 
because I consider it an education to learn of the different conditions and 
situations, and I now have a different opinion of both the trade union 
movement and the people of Cuba than I had a year ago. I know I have 
profited by the three days I spent there and I feel that it has not been 
time or money wasted. I feel also that I left a fairly good impression on 
the Cuban labor men, and the Cuban people in general with whom I came 
in contact, through my explanation of the aims and purposes of the 
American Labor Movement. Some day, if you can, those who read this, 
should try to visit Havana and see it for themselves. 
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HE strongest bond of human sympathy outside the family relation 
should be one uniting all working people of all nations, tongues and 
kindreds.—Abraham Lincoln. 
Ty's 


T IS the mission of the trade union movement to arouse the apathetic; 
to infuse new life and vigor into the sluggish and indifferent; to create 

a healthy enthusiasm among the active workers; to impress them with 
the necessity of organization, agitation and education. These efforts must 
continue till industrial and social justice is established and enforced.—The 


Chronicle. 
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ETTING a living is easy enough if you do not make it the main job. 
A living is the by-product of a life which counts for something in the 
general benefit. If it is made the principal object of life it sometimes 
becomes most difficult. But where doing one’s work is the main thing the 
living just naturally happens, and not a poor one either. The men who get 
along best are usually interested in something more than “getting along.” 
Everybody wants money and everybody needs money, but one of the 
secrets about money is that when you turn your face in the right direction 
and help the world get what it needs, the necessary money can’t be kept 
away from you.—Dearborn Independent. 
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T IS not the union member who can make the most noise, belabor the 
employers with the greatest vim and denounce every other member that 
does not agree with his utopian dreams that is of the greatest value to 
an organization; in fact he is a hindrance, rather than a help. Any one 
can start trouble, but it takes the wise and careful men and women to 
prevent trouble and also to settle that which the unwise start. There has 
been by far-too many of the noisy type allowed to pursue their course of 
bluff and bluster for the good of the movement in the past and the time 
has arrived when a check must be placed on this class of so-called leaders 
by the general membership and the members must assume the responsi- 
bility of the conduct of affairs of their various unions and guide them on a 
safe and sane basis. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS |} 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


AEM WAD 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons-. . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS. L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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